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GALATIANS i. 10—ii. 21: 
I—TuHeE HIsToRICAL SETTING. 


The passage before us is one of the most familiar, as 
it is one of the most important, in the New Testament. 
It is a fragment of autobiography from the pen of the 
man who counts for most after our Lord Himself in the 
spiritual history of the world. 


The Churches Addressed. 


To understand it we must put it in its historical 
setting. It will be necessary to say a few words first as 
to the Churches addressed. I think Sir W. M. Ramsay 
has made out his case against what is known as the North 
Galatian theory. He has not been equally successful in 
meeting the obstacle in the way of the South Galatian 
theory, which comes from the fact that S. Paul says 
expressly (iv. 14) that his preaching in the Churches to 
which he is writing was due to an attack of illness. 
S. Paul can hardly have crossed to Perga (Acts xiii. 18) 
with the intention of making that an evangelizing centre. 
It is therefore hard to believe that it took an attack of 
malarial fever to drive him out of it, and to send him up 
country by a difficult and dangerous route to seek a health 
resort in the Pisidian Antioch. 

Nor was he likely to leave so important a centre as 
Antioch unevangelized. The suggestion, therefore, that 
he was detained in Antioch by a sudden breakdown 
is unsatisfying. I venture to suggest that we ought to 
confine the address of the letter to Iconium, Derbe and 
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Lystra. S. Paul’s words would be satisfied if his choice 
of the land route homeward after he was expelled from 
Antioch was determined by a physical breakdown. He 
might otherwise have struck westward for Ephesus, or 
even for Rome. It is curious that the Pisidian Antioch is 
not mentioned in Acts after the first missionary journey. 


“The Date of the Epistle.’ 
The Hypothesis of an Early Date. 


A word next on the date of the Epistle. The current 
of opinion is setting strongly in favour of placing it 
first of all the Pauline Epistles. The sequence of 
events which this view. postulates is something like this. 
Work among Gentiles began at once with the evange- 
lization of the Syrian Antioch. S. Barnabas was sent 
down to study the situation and called in the aid of 
S. Paul. When Barnabas and Paul went on famine- 
relief work to Jerusalem they took Titus with them and 
his presence raised the “Circumcision question.” A 
concordat was arrived at between S. Paul and the Three, 
but no public action in regard to Circumcision was taken 
at this time. After the return of Paul and Barnabas 
from “the first Missionary Journey,” Peter visits Antioch, 
and on the arrival of certain from James a fresh crisis 
arose. The Judaizers thereupon turned their attention 
to the Galatian Churches, and even before the public 
conference at Jerusalem, news of the success of their 
emissaries had come back to Antioch and drew this 
Epistle from S. Paul. 

This reconstruction is based on, and is regarded as 
necessitated by, two assumptions: (1) that the problem 
dealt with in the Epistle is identical with the problem 
referred to the Conference at Jerusalem, and (2) that 
if the decision arrived at there had been already formulated 


S. Paul could not have written on the subject without 
quoting it. 


Or 


Objections to this View from the Facts of History. 


Let me summarize first my reasons for dissenting 
from this reconstruction of history. To start with I do 
not believe that direct evangelization of Gentiles began 
in Antioch in the period covered by Acts xi. 19-26. 
I believe that Hort is right in reading ‘EAAquoras 
and not "EAAnvas in xi. 20. Von Soden, I may note, 
happens to agree with Hort on this point, but it would be 
easy to over-rate the importance of this coincidence. The 
more von Soden’s text is studied the less it commends 
itself on the ground of the “internal evidence” of its 
readings. 


I believe that if the situation had been as 
revolutionary as the reading “EAAnvas would imply, Peter 
and John would have been sent down instead of Barnabas 
from Jerusalem. And that whoever came would have 
been confronted at once with the Circumcision question. 
I believe, with Dr. Hort, that the turning to the Gentiles 
in Acts xiii. 46, and the report to the Church at Antioch 
(Acts xiv. 27) mark the decisive turning point. The crisis 
that arose at once in Acts xv. shows that a new departure 
of some kind had been made then. 


Further, I cannot identify the Famine Visit with the 
visit described in Galatians ii. 1-10. We are under no 
compulsion to do so. S. Paul, as we ‘shall see, is not 
engaged in cataloguing his visits to Jerusalem. And as 
the order of names in xiii. 1 suggests, he was at the 
time of the Famine and after, still a subordinate 
member of the Church of Antioch. The Church at 
Jerusalem was hard hit by the Famine. There is no proof 
that any of the Apostles were there at the time. And in 
any case S. Paul could hardly have chosen a time like 
that for forcing a decision on so thorny a subject as 
Circumcision, by making Titus a member of the depu- 
tation (Gal. i. 1). 
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Objections Drawn from the Epistle Itself. 

We must pass from the discussion of the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the beginnings of mission work 
among the Gentiles—on which the difference of reading is 
likely for long to preclude anything like general agree- 
ment—to a point on which it ought to be possible to reach 
a definite conclusion. It can, I think, be shewn to demon- 
strate that the hypothesis of an early date raises insuper- 
able difficulties in. the interpretation of the Epistle as a 
whole. Ifthe revolt in the Galatian Churches took place 
before the Council, it must have been at least as much 
against the authority of Barnabas as against Paul. They 
had been co-evangelists, and Barnabas, though not the 
chief speaker, was, so to speak, the senior member of the 
firm, and it was not till the commencement of the second 
Missionary Journey that the partnership was dissolved. 

But Barnabas is not mentioned in the salutation, 
and the Epistle throughout testifies to an attack on 
S. Paul, and on S. Paul alone. The attack is intensely 
individual and personal. His Gospel is the immediate — 
object of it. His credentials are doubted. His consis- 
tency is challenged. And in this respect the situation is 
not new. A passing allusion, “Why do I still suffer 
persecution ?” (v. 11) shows that he has for a long time 
been an object of attack. 

This is, I think,:in itself decisive against the early 
date. But there remain three subsidiary considerations 
which are worth enumerating : 

1. If Galatia had just been in open revolt against the 
authority of S. Paul, why was it not included by name in 
the address of the letter of the Conference? 

2. How was it that Paul and Barnabas spent a 
considerable time in Antioch on their return from the 
Conference before the idea of a re-visit occurred to them ? 

3. §. Paul’s action on his second visit in circumcising 
Timothy is in itself by no means inexplicable. Timothy’s 
mother was a Jewess, and therefore in Jewish eyes he 
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belonged of right to the Chosen People; and moreover 
S. Paul circumcised him not to make him fit company 
for Jewish Christians, but to be his assistant in preaching 
to unconverted Jews in Jewish synagogues. Neverthe- 
less the act was liable to misconstruction. It is quite 
possible that the charge against S. Paul of still “ preaching 
circumcision ” (Gal. v. 11) was based on it. -And surely it 
would have been an amazing step to take on his first 
visit after writing this Epistle. 

I believe, therefore, that internal considerations 
strongly support the linguistic evidence marshalled 
by Lightfoot in favour of dating Galatians between 
Il. Corinthians and Romans. 


Il. THe INTERPRETATION OF THE PASSAGE. 


Its Dominant Purpose. 

We come now to the passage itself. 

The key-word of the whole section is the word 
“Gospel.” The substantive evayyédoy is found four times, 
i. 11, ii. 4, 7, 14; the verb evayyeriGerOa twice, i. 16, 23. It is 
picked up from the preceding paragraph, vv. 6-9, in which 
the substantive appears twice and the verb three times. 

S. Paul’s object throughout is to vindicate the 
immediate Divine origin of the message that he had 
brought to the Galatians: and thereby to justify the 
uncompromising attitude that he had taken up against 
those who were attacking it. “Hxcommunicate,” he has 
just said, “anyone who brings you a Gospel which con- 
tradicts the truth which you heard from me.” 

This pervading object gives unity to the whole 
section in which historical retrospect is closely inter- 
twined with the expression of a living faith. 


The Historical Retrospect. 
The Authority of S. Luke. 


The historical retrospect covers ground which is 
traversed also by S. Luke in the Acts, and part of its 
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interest and nearly all its difficulty comés from the fact 
that the course of events is sketched by the two writers 
with different objects and from different points of view. 
The resultant problems, however, are greatly simplified 
by the fact that after a century of rigorous investigation 
it is now generally recognized that the primitive tradition, 
which attributes the “Acts” to a personal friend of S. 
Paul, is sound, and that his work, where we can test it, 
reaches a high level of accuracy. This does not, of course, 
justify us in treating him as infallible. In a conflict of 
testimony we must give the preference to the first-hand 
evidence of S. Paul. But it suggests caution against 
treating all discrepancies between them as signs of 
irreconcilable difference, and encourages the hope that 
fuller knowledge may reveal essential harmony. 


The Occasion of the Retrospect. 


Our immediate business is, of course, with 8. Paul. 
His object, as I have said, is to vindicate the directly 
Divine origin of his Gospel. 

It is clear, from the defence that he makes, that his 
witness to the truth had been represented as second-hand, 
and his authority as negligible in comparison with that 
of the original Twelve. And it is surely well that such an 
issue should have been raised in the early days of the 
Gospel. It gives us 8. Paul’s help in the conflict with 
tradition, which everyone has to wage whose eyes are 
opened to a truth which has not yet been grasped by his 
contemporaries. It is good to learn from the instance of 
S. Paul that the Spirit of God is in living touch with the 
hearts of men, and that the way is open to direct com- 
munion with the Father and the Son. So that our 
knowledge of the truth revealed in and by Jesus Christ 
admits of direct verification in living experience. Any 
tradition, however sacred, must deteriorate rapidly unless 
it can be kept fresh and vital by continual recourse to 
the fountain head. And 8S. Paul can help us just because 
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he does not belong to the closed circle of the original 
witnesses of the earthly life of Jesus. His witness is to 
the activity of the Risen Lord with whom he stands in a 
relation not essentially different from ours. 


S. Paul’s Claim to Direct Inspiration. 


In itself the claim that he makes to direct inspiration 
is remarkable. A Pharisee of Pharisees, brought up to 
believe in the unapproachable dignity of the men who had 
spoken in the name of the Lord in the past, he speaks of 
himself (ver. 15) “as set apart by God before he was born,” 
in language that recalls the experience of Jeremiah, and 
is directly borrowed from the prophetic description of the 
Servant of the Lord. And he claims a relation to God as 
direct and conscious as had been granted to the mightiest 
of his predecessors. Here are his own words (vv. 11 f.) “I 
make known unto you brethren, as touching the gospel 
which was preached by me, that it is not after man. For 
neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, 
but it came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
This “revelation of Jesus Christ” is commonly taken 
to mean a revelation given by Jesus Christ. Dr. Hort 
maintains, I think rightly, that here and always in the 
New Testament, even in Apoc. i. 1, the genitive after 
amoxaduyis is objective. Certainly in ver. 16 we read of 
“God’s: good pleasure to reveal His Son.” I believe, 
therefore, that here, as in the case of Simon Peter’s 
Confession in S. Matthew xvi. 17, the revealer is God, and 
Jesus Christ is the truth revealed. But, of course, the 
main point is the claim to direct contact with the Source 
of light and truth. 


S. Paul’s Account of his Conversion. 


S. Paul proceeds to illustrate his independence of 
“the Twelve” by a rapid sketch of the critical moments 
in his relations with them. Passing over the account 
of his early life, which agrees closely with the account in 
Acts, we come (in ver. 16) to the account of his conversion. 
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Here a good deal turns on the interpretation of S. Paul’s 
phrase, “to reveal His Son im me.” It may be taken, as 
Lightfoot takes it, to mean that the revelation to the 
Gentiles would be “in and through” §. Paul—by God’s 
treatment of him and his response to it: a use of év, closely 
parallel to its use in I. Tim. i. 16, “that 72 me as chief 
He might show forth all His long-suffering.” In view, 
however, of the fact that the characteristically Pauline 
Gospel, as defined in Col. i. 27, was “ Christ 7m you the 
hope of glory,” Hort and Maurice take the words to mean 
that the vision on the way to Damascus forced S. Paul to 
realize the presence of Jesus in his own heart, even while 
he was still breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the Church. There is nothing in this incon- 
sistent with the objective reality of the vision. The 
words that he heard, “I am Jesus whom thou art perse- 
cuting,” and “It is hard for thee to kick against the goad,” 
would be evidence that the Lord in His glory was not 
only suffering with His suffering servants, but was 
also in living touch with His persecutor. No doubt on 
this interpretation the phrase may be dubbed “mystical.” 
But that does not make it alien to the mind of S. Paul. 
The personal union of the believer with Christ is the key 
to his whole soteriology. And if a man is to realize his 
true position in Christ, his eyes must first be opened 
to see that Christ is in him. 


S. Luke’s Account of the Conversion. 


Before we pass on let us put this account of S. Paul’s 
conversion by the side of the story as it is told with 
minor variations three times over in Acts. The two 
authorities agree that a crisis took place on the way to 
Damascus. But their accounts have no other points of 
contact except the hints of a coming mission to the 
Gentiles (Acts ix. 15, xxvi. 17), and less directly in the 
statement in ix. 20 of S. Paul’s preaching in Damascus 
that Jesus was ‘the Son of God.” 
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This does not, of course, mean that the accounts are 
inconsistent. They describe the same fact from two 
points of view. S. Luke from the outside as a narrative 
of events, 8. Paul from within as a personal experience. 
The historian’s narrative lays stress on that which is 
individual and peculiar to S. Paul, while S. Paul brings 
out that element which was of universal value because 
all could share it with him. He claims expressly to have 
seen an objective vision in I. Corinthians xv. 8. 


S. Paul’s First Visit to Jerusalem after his 
Conversion. 


When we come to S. Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem 
after his conversion the two accounts differ more 
seriously, and cannot with our present light be completely 
harmonized. It would take too long to compare them in 
detail. It must suffice to note that the importance of the 
visit for S. Paul’s argument in Galatians is limited to the 
opportunities for intercourse with the Twelve that it 
afforded. So he is not concerned with the difficulties 
that he met with in securing an introduction to the 
Apostles, nor need we limit his stay in Jerusalem to the 
fortnight that he spent in conference with, perhaps as 
the guest of, S. Peter. 

The account in Acts suggests that he made Jerusalem 
on this occasion a centre for evangelistic work in 
Palestine, and this is corroborated by his own words to 
Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 20), where he claims to have evange- 
lized all the country of Judaea; and in Romans xy. 19, 
when he speaks of Jerusalem as the radiating centre of 
his missionary activity. If he began from the first to 
act on the principle that he lays down for himself in 
Romans xv. 20, “of not building on another man’s 
foundation,” the statement in Galatians does not directly 
conflict with this account. He would avoid places where 
Jewish Christian congregations already existed, and so 
would remain unknown by face to them; and they would 
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certainly be more likely to hear of his work while he was 
still in their neighbourhood than after he had left for 
Syria and Cilicia. 
The Second Visit to Jerusalem recorded in the 
Retrospect. 

We must hasten on to that which is the real crux 
interpretum in §. Paul’s historical retrospect, the Visit 
to Jerusalem, described: in Galatians ii. 1-10. My chief 
reason for dwelling on the comparison between S. Paul 
and §. Luke in regard to earlier incidents is to establish 
a standard by which to measure the extent to which our 
two authorities can differ in their treatment of what are 
confessedly the same incidents. So that we need not 
suppose that S. Luke must be describing a different visit 
because he says nothing of the personal revelation in 
obedience to which S. Paul went up, or of the private 
Conference. The presence of Titus, and the fact that the 
success or failure of a mission to the Gentiles already in 
full swing, was at stake in the Conference, show that 
S. Paul is referring to a visit to Jerusalem on the Circum- 
cision question, like the visit described in Acts xv. The 
public Conference was a matter of general notoriety, and 
the specific point settled by it was not, as we shall see, 
at issue between S. Paul and the Judaizers in Galatians, so 
he has no reason for quoting it. 

I. have already given my reasons for refusing to 
believe that he is referring to the Famine Visit of Acts 
xi. and xii. I proceed then to examine S. Paul’s account, 


on the hypothesis that he is referring to the visit 
described in Acts xv. 


The Presence of Titus. 

Let us consider first the presence of Titus. The 
word sw7apadaBov is used, as Ramsay points out, in 
Acts xv. 29, of the association of S. Mark with Barnabas 
and Paul. To attach Titus officially to himself as a 
member of a commission to Jerusalem was, I must 
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repeat, a deliberate challenge to the Circumcision party. 
Complications were sure to arise from the presence of 
an uncircumcised man at Agape and Eucharist. 
And for this action S. Paul assumes entire responsibility. 
The presence of Titus, therefore, proves that the dis- 
cussion of the Circumcision question was the main 
purpose of the visit that 8. Paul is describing. It 
follows further that Titus had a difficult and responsible 
position to fill, and must have been chosen for his 
fitness for filling it. This, I may remark in passing, 
- harmonizes well with the other missions with which 
Titus is entrusted later at Corinth and in Crete. 8S. Paul 
seems to have turned to him again and again when he 
had work to do which required a combination of. firmness 
and tact. It is indeed a striking confirmation of the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles that their tone 
varies so naturally with the change of correspondent. 
It would be difficult to imagine S. Paul warning Titus 
“to let no one despise his youth,” or leaving Timothy 
behind to grapple with turbulent Cretans. 


Was Titus Circumecised ? 


Let us pass on now to consider the pressure brought 
to bear on 8. Paul in regard to the circumcision of Titus. 
His words are these: “Nay not even Titus, who was with 
me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised— 
but because of the false brethren privily brought in, who 
came in privily to spy out our liberty, which we have in 
Christ Jesus ’’— and then the sentence breaks off—leaving 
the door open to a bewildering variety of suggestions as 
to the way in which it was meant to end, and as to the 
reasons which led to so abrupt a change of construction. 

We may dismiss the suggestion that S. Paul consented 
to the circumcision. That would indeed supply “a hidden 
rock” capable of wrecking the grammar of the sentence. 
But it would at the same time wreck the whole argument 
of the Epistle. S. Paul could never have maintained 
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unflinchingly that the truth of the Gospel required 
S. Peter to eat with Gentile Christians at Antioch if 
he had just before sought to preserve the same truth 
by compromising on the circumcision of Titus: and 
linguistically it would require an adversative particle. “I 
did not yield in subjection, but I acted as I did that 
the truth of the Gospel might remain with you.” 

It is far better to find “the hidden rock” with 
Lightfoot in the support given by “the Pillar Apostles” 
to the proposal for circumcising Titus. 


Who were the False Brethren ? 


Even so, two points remain which have not as yet 
received the attention they deserve. Who were the 
false brethren? and Who were they trying to bring 
into bondage ? 

It is generally assumed that they were the men who 
had caused the trouble in Antioch, and whose action was 
repudiated by the Council (Acts xv. 24). Now the letter 
of the Council implies no doubt that the men to whom 
it refers had assumed an authority which they did not 
possess, but there is no evidence that they were insincere 
in their profession of Christianity, or that their action had 
in any way been treacherous or underhand. Dark as is 
the view that S. Paul takes of his Judaizing opponents 
in this Kpistle, his bitterest taunt against them, of shirking 
persecution for the Cross of Christ (vi. 12), presupposes 
the sincerity of their faith in a crucified Messiah. Nor 
was there anything either in his own Gospel or in the 
attitude of the Church at Antioch which S. Paul could 
have had any desire to conceal from the Church in 
Jerusalem. This explanation, therefore, must be re- 
jected. But where, then, are we to look for men who 
could rightly be called “false brethren”? They must 
have been Jews.. No Gentile as yet would have taken 
sufficient interest in the Christians to wish to spy on 
them. Again, they must have been Palestinian Jews. 
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There is no indication of local opposition to the Church 
springing from the Jews in Antioch. In Palestine, on 
the other hand, especially at Jerusalem, as S. Paul’s own 
record (Acts xxii. 19, xxvi. 10 ff.) shows, the storm of 
persecution had once raged with relentless fury. And 
such a storm would leave permanent consequences behind 
it. Spies are the spawn of an Inquisition, and the trade 
of informers once established would last on even when 
the persecution abated.. False brethren, therefore, whose 
business would be to report to the Jewish authorities any 
tendency among Christians to disregard “the customs,” 
“who came in privily,” that is, “to spy out the liberty 
which was theirs in Christ,” must have been a permanent 
source of danger to the Church in Jerusalem. S. Paul 
himself, we may remember, had been suspected on his 
return from Damascus of belonging to this class (ix. 26). If 
so, we can see how natural it would be for the authorities 
in Jerusalem, even “the Pillars,” to press for the circum- 
cision of Titus: not as a matter of principle, but of 
expediency—in view of the handle that unrestrained 
intercourse with a Gentile would give to the Informer. 
Apart altogether from the general question—was it worth 
while to expose the whole Church in Jerusalem to a fresh 
outburst of persecution when one act of compliance on 
the part of a single individual would not only quiet weak 
consciences, but remove this pressing danger? And yet 
to yield to this specious argument would be to allow 
fear of the Informer to control Christian action at the 
cost of the permanent interests of Christian truth. For 
either the Christian Gentile was fit company for the 
Christian Jew, or he was not. If it was right, for fear of 
offending Jewish prejudices, that a Gentile should be 
circumcised if he came to Jerusalem, he ought to be 
circumcised everywhere. The circumcision of Titus 
would have been no compromise. It would have been 
a surrender of vital principle. He refused to yield, as 
he tells us himself, for fear of compromising the interests 
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of the Gentiles in “the truth of the Gospel.” I imagine, 
therefore, that the sentence was meant to run in some 
such way as this: “ Nay, not even Titus was compelled to 
be circumcised, but on account of the false brethren we 
were pressed, even by those of reputation, to yield the 
point.” The mention of the false brethren, however, 
suggested too strongly the ground on which S. Paul had 
refused compliance, so he breaks off with a relative “to 
whom,” z.e. to these informers, “ we gave place by subjection 
no not for an hour.” I cannot produce any external 
authority in support of this interpretation, which, so far 
as Iam aware, is new. It must stand or fall by its power 
to do justice to the literary and historical facts of the 
situation. It is in its favour that in the only other place 
where we find a reference to false brethren S. Paul speaks 
of them as a source of personal danger (II. Cor. xi. 26). 


S. Paul and the Three. 


In verse 6 we come to S. Paul’s personal relations 
towards the leaders of the Church. The tumult of 
emotion roused by the retrospect is still strong, and the 
grammar of the sentence is again broken, but the gist of 
the sentence is, that nothing occurred in the Conference 
to compromise his claims to independence. “The men of 
repute imparted nothing to me.” We must dwell on this 
last phrase because the identification of this account with 
the Jerusalem Conference depends largely on the inter- 
pretation weput upon it. It is contended by the 
opponents of the identification that the decision of the 
Conference in favour of enforcing certain restrictions on 
Gentile freedom was in effect an addition to the Pauline 
Gospel, and that, therefore, S. Paul could not have said in 
reference to it that “the leaders added nothing to him.” 
The cogency of this argument depends partly on the 
precise significance of the restrictions. But it depends 
still more on the answer to the question what S. Paul had 
in his mind when he said éuoi ovdéy tpocavébevto. He is 
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engaged, I must repeat, in vindicating his personal 
independence. The thesis he is maintaining is the Divine 
origin of his Gospel—whatever may be the precise content 
of that term. Judging from Ephesians iii. it means his 
teaching with regard to the equal membership of Jew and 
Gentile in the body of Christ. And he is describing not 
the public discussion, but the private conference that 
preceded it. He admits that he had referred his Gospel to 
them, ii. 2, dveOéuny avrois TO evayyéAov. He implies that he 
had to resist strong pressure on a particular point to 
safeguard the truth of the Gospel. But there remains a 
possibility that his vision of the truth had been so 
modified as to upset his claim to independence. It is that, 
and that only, that he is concerned to deny. Whatever 
may be the significance of those strange restrictions—and 
fortunately it is not necessary for our immediate purpose 
to examine into the intricate questions of reading and 
interpretation that are raised by them—no one can 
imagine that they contributed anything vital to S. Paul’s 
grasp of the message he had to preach. Nor would he 
have been a party to them if they in any way com- 
promised the principle for which he was contending. 
They certainly “imparted nothing to him.” So the argu- 
ment against the identification based on these words falls 
to the ground. : 


Fichoes of the Private Conference in the Public 
Discussion. 


: 7, 

On the other hand, the public Conference, as 8. Luke 
describes it, shows clear traces of the private dis- 
cussion as sketched by S. Paul. S. Peter’s words at 
the Conference, especially ver. 10, with regard to putting “a 
yoke on the neck of the disciples, which neither we nor 
our fathers were able to bear. We believe that we shall 
be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus even as 
they,” have a clear Pauline ring; and the account given 
by Barnabas and Paul of the signs and wonders which 
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God had wrought through them among the Gentiles in 
ver. 12, covered the same ground, though from a slightly 
different point of view, that S. Paul must have traversed 
in establishing his claim to an apostleship to the Gentiles 
on the ground that the hand of God was demonstrably 
with him in his work. 

The Proposed Division of Spheres of Labour. 

I do not propose to say anything with regard to the 
concordat arrived at in the private Conference. I am 
frankly puzzled by it. The division of spheres is ethno- 
logical, not geographical. And I do not see how it can 
have been intended to take effect. It looks like an im- 
petuous expression of good-fellowship in the first glow of 
mutual recognition, before even the leaders had had time 
to forecast the problems that were involved in the organic — 
union of Jew and Gentile in one body in Christ. I see 
no trace of this division of spheres of labour in the 
subsequent history. 


Later Developments of Controversy on the Circumcision 
Question. 
The Scene at Antioch. 

We must pass on to the strange sequel to the Con- 
ference provided by the scene at Antioch, when 8S. Paul 
was compelled to administer a public rebuke to S. Peter. 
A long way the best account of the incident is that given 
by Dr. Hort in his Judaistic Christianity. There is no 
need to go over the ground again after him. Something, 
however, may be said on the light. that the incident 
throws on the evolution of the controversy on the Cir- 
cumcision question. It is of the utmost importance for 
the understanding of this Epistle that we should have 
a clear grasp of the stages through which that controversy 
passed. Looked at superficially it is apt to seem so 
simple. Mr. Douglass Round, for instance, in the able 
essay which re-opened the whole question of the date of 
the Epistle, bases his case on the assumption that the 
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issue in Galatians is precisely the same—that it relates 
to the same subject at the same stage in its development 
—as that treated at Jerusalem. It is only when we see 
how strongly the Conservative position was entrenched 
behind a triple rampart of hallowed religious association 
—clear scriptural authority—and the example of Jesus 
Himself, who, whatever else He was, was certainly what - 
S. Paul calls Him, “a Minister of Circumcision,” that we 
realize that the position was far too strong to be carried at 
the first assault, and understand why the first General 
Council had no more power than any of its successors to 
provide an immediate and final settlement of the con- 
troversy submitted to it. 

The fact is that a lcyal Jew had a great deal to learn 
before he could get over his repugnance to the thought of 
free intercourse between the circumcised and the uncir- — 
cumcised, even in the ranks of the Baptized. 

The Christian Jews at Jerusalem had indeed con- 
sented under protest, to tolerate the presence of an un- 
circumcised person in their midst, and they had agreed 
not to insist on the circumcision of all Gentile converts. 
But it did not follow that they were ready to seek out 
the company of Gentile Christians when they themselves 
went abroad. Such conduct would break caste with their 
own unbelieving fellow countrymen. If would give a false 
impression of their attitude towards their national 
institutions, and would be sure to harden the hearts of 
the Jews of the Dispersion against their Creed. It is 
not difficult, therefore, to understand the alarm caused 
in Jerusalem when news came of the precedent that 
S. Peter had begun to set in Antioch. 

On the other hand, as S. Paul clearly saw from the 
outset, the problem—like the curiously kindred problem 
which is at this moment becoming acute on the Mission 
Field—was not one the solution of which could be 
postponed indefinitely. The outward signs of common 
life in the Christian body—the Agape and the Kucharist— 
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made the question everywhere pressing. And as S. Paul 
pointed out to S. Peter, the effect of the exclusiveness 
recommended by those, who this time really came from 
James, was to give the impression that while a man might 
be accepted as a Christian without circumcision, there 
must always be a barrier between him and his Jewish 
brother until he accepted the rite. 

The scene at Antioch is then a sufficient proof of 
my contention that the Council at Jerusalem had not 
said the last word on all the questions that might arise 
out of the controversy on Circumcision. 


The Point at issue in Galatia. 


‘In Galatians, 8. Paul is dealing with a further 
development of the same difficulty. The stress that 
he lays on the unity of the seed of Abraham, his treatment 
of the allegory of Hagar and Sarah, and his insistence on 
the obligation to keep the whole Law involved in the 
acceptance of Circumcision, shows that he is repelling 
an attempt to represent Circumcision as necessary—not 
indeed “for salvation” (that issue had been settled at 
Jerusalem)--but for full membership in the Church—an 
attempt to transfer to the Christian body the distinction 
between the circumcised and the God-fearing which was 
familiar to every one in the synagogues of the Dispersion. 

It is a question worth asking what there was in 
S. Paul’s view of Christianity which made him feel that 
it would be treason against Christ to accept that simple 
way of escape from a very difficult situation. 


iI.—TxHE Licut THROWN BY THE PASSAGE ON THE 
PLACE OF S. PAUL IN THE SPIRITUAL 
HISTORY OF THE RACE. 

The discussion of these historical problems has taken 
so long that it is impossible within our limits to treat in 
detail the theological problems raised by the remaining 
verse. I must concentrate your attention in the time 
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that remains on the broadest aspect of their significance 
in the spiritual history of S. Paul and our race. 


A Fragment of Spiritual Autobiography. 


It was of these verses that 1 was thinking especially 
when I laid stress in my opening words on the fact that 
the whole passage is a fragment of spiritual autobio- 
graphy. Like other men of science, theologians “ inurder 
to dissect.” And it is well from time to time to be reminded 
that the Paulinism which we analyse and expound in our 
text-books comes before us in the New Testament not as an 
abstract and lifeless system, but as the working creed 
of an intensely vital personality. 

From this point of view, the first fact with regard to 
these verses that I wish to bring before you is their 
simple sincerity. However mysterious the language may 
sound, and it is mysterious in a very high degree, when 
we hear the words, “I have been crucified with Christ— 
nevertheless, I live—yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in 
me, and the life that I now live in the flesh, I live in faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself up for 
me,’ we know that we are listening to a genuine con- 
fession of faith—a live man is speaking to us out of the 
depths of an intimate personal experience. 


Is there such a Thing as a Interary Conscience ? 


Schweitzer has recently pointed out that the up- 
holders ot the orthodox Tiibingen tradition have logically 
no ground to stand upon to meet the attacks of the ultra- 
Tiibingen school--men like Steck and van Manen who 
maintain that the only way to exclude “ super-naturalism” 
is to deny the genuineness of every single one of the 
letters attributed to S. Paul. And Schweitzer argues as 
if the refusal of a man hke Holtzmann to acknowledge 
the force of their criticism could be due only to timid and 
unscientific conservatism. It never occurs to him that 
there may be such a thing as a literary conscience, and 
that occasions may arise when a man may have to say, 
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« However difficult-it may be to fit the fact into the rest of 
- my philosophy, of this I am sure that the voice of a living 
man is speaking in these letters, and that it is impossible 
to treat them as the impersonal product of a literary 
school.” It would be hard enough to regard the strongly 
marked individuality of the S. Paul of these letters as the 
creation of a supreme dramatic genius. To ascribe its 
origin to a fortuitous concourse of atoms is a startling 
instance of complete literary insensibility, induced by 
strong dogmatic prepossession. 


The Utterance Distinctive of S. Paul. 


Granted then that these words are a direct expression 
of what S. Paul personally believed, I ask you to consider 
next the fact that in this form—as expressing a con- 
sciousness of what we can only call an interpenetration 
of personalities between himself and Christ, they are dis- 
tinctive of S. Paul among New Testament writers. Like 
the kindred thought embodied in his distinctive formula 
ev Xpistw, it does not seem to have formed part of the 
common stock of Christian ideas when he became a 
member of the Church. It is clear then that the first 
task for anyone who would understand S. Paul is to 
determine what the faith so expressed meant for him, 
and, if possible, how he arrived at it? 


The Eschatological Solution. 


The solution of the problem is being sought at 
present mainly in two directions—Eschatological and 
Mystical. Let us see exactly how far these explana- 
tions can take us. Let us take first the Eschatological. 
Schweitzer maintains that S. Paul had been brought up 
to believe in a supernatural Messiah, already in existence 
in the heavens, only waiting till the time was ripe to 
appear and create a new world out of the ruins of the 
old; and that the significance of S. Paul’s conversion 
lies in the fact that he took up “the episode of the in- 
carnation, death and resurrection of Jesus” into his 
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already present living conception of Messiah. This is, 
I think, possible. But, if so, we must not overlook the 
completeness of 8. Paul’s identification of Jesus with the 
Christ. Everything depends for him on the fact that 
his Christ is a real being, and that it is the same Jesus 
who was born of the seed of David and died on the Cross 
that is now in glory, and is to come again to judge quick 
and dead. And we have still to ask how he was led to 
this identification? Are we to escape supernaturalism 
by ascribing it to the fortuitous coalition of two distinct 
delusions, first as to the existence of such a Christ, and 
next as to the Resurrection of Jesus ? 

S. Paul’s own account of the cause of the change that 
passed over him is quite definite. He says he saw the 
Crucified, Risen and Ascended Jesus on the Damascus 
road. Schweitzer makes some slighting allusions to 
those who “attach importance to the uniqueness of the 
event at Damascus, and psychologize about Paul’s 
religious experience.” But he has not, as far as I can 
see, hazarded an alternative suggestion as to the cause of 
the change. If S. Paul’s eschatology was the same in 
outline before his conversion that it was after, we must 
look beyond it for the power that transformed him. And 
with S. Paul’s own explanation in our hands, we have to 
ask whether his manifold and fruitful activities do not 
verify the hypothesis that Jesus did in fact come into 
living and abiding touch with His persecutor? For we 
cannot stop with the initial identification of Jesus with 
the Christ the Son of God. That constitutes only the 
first step in the problem before us. We have still to 
consider how S. Paul came to associate with that identi- 
fication the conviction of a real and abiding interpene- 
tration of personalities ? 


The Influence of the Mystery Religions. 


At this stage it is natural to look for light on the one 
hand to the Mystery Religions, and on the other to the 
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spiritual experience of the specially gifted men and. 
women both pagan and Christian whom we call “ Mystics.” 

Our knowledge of the Mystery Religions is meagre, 
and its documents hard to date. But it is probable that 
some of S. Paul’s converts had been initiated into one 
or other of them, and his language, though mainly 
built on the LXX., has points of contact with their 
phraseology. But it is impossible, as far as I can see, 
to connect influences from this source with the formative 
period in 8. Paul’s theological development, or to credit 
the Mystical formule that have come down to us with 
power to create and sustain the faith which we find 
in him. 


S. Paul and Mysticism. 


S. Paul’s claim to be speaking from personal 
experience, and the solitary retirement that preceded 
his public ministry, make us turn with lively hope 
to “the Mystics.” But I must confess that I am far 
from being convinced by Miss Evelyn Underhill’s attempt 
to fit S. Paul’s experience into the typically mystic mould. 
Still, granted that there is a real analogy, the experience 
of the mystics itself requires explanation. And we must 
remember that in the case of S. Paul the mystical inter- 
penetration of personalities issues not in the absorption 
but in a striking enrichment and deepening of his own 
individuality. It is true that he shares this characteristic 
with other mystics, though only, I gather, with those 
whose mysticism, like his own, was “Christ-centred ” 
rather than vaguely “God-centred.” And while we can: 
regard such an experience as that of S. Theresa as the 
fruit of intense meditation on the words of §. Paul, the 
same explanation will not apply to the first of the series. 
Here, as in other departments, S. Paul was a pioneer. He 
is the first of the Christ-centred mystics. 

So we are still left face to face with our riddle. How 
came 8. Paul to interpret his experience in just these 
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terms, and to find in it a link and not a barrier between 
himself and other men ? 


S. Paul and the Sacraments. 


I have already suggested that the words that he heard 

at his conversion may supply a clue. But I doubt if they 

would have sufficed by themselves to keep alive this faith 

under all the strain to which it must have been exposed 
in his life-long martyrdom. 

There is, however, another source of illumination 
with which we know from his own words that he was in 
constant contact, and to which I am glad to see that 
Schweitzer turns for a key to this part of the problem. I 
mean the characteristically Christian mystery rites—the 
two Sacraments of the Gospel—-which S. Paul found in the 
Christian Church when he entered it. Can it be that 
S. Paul’s interpretation of his own spiritual experience is 
due to intense meditation on the thoughts suggested by 
the Sacraments with regard to the relation to Christ 
which they exist to substantiate for those who take part 
in them ? 


Sacraments and the Centrality of Faith in S. Paul. 


Schweitzer unfortunately cannot make much of his 
discovery that “S. Paul thinks sacramentally.” For him 
Sacraments are non-rational. And, like many of the 
ablest and most devoted students of S. Paul, he cannot 
co-ordinate this element in S. Paul’s thought with what 
is termed “the centrality of faith” in S. Paul’s life and 
teaching. The argument crystallized in this phrase, 
“centrality of faith,” re-appears so constantly, and is so 
unconvincing to anyone who stands ever so little outside 
the conflicting parties, and. can see something of the 
truth for which each is contending, that it is strange 
that no one has ever ventured publicly to challenge the 
assumption on which it rests, and to ask if it is so certain 
that we cannot give a rational account of any system of 
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thought unless we can relate it all to one, and only one, 
fixed centre ? 

An inveterate pre-conception that the motions of 
the heavenly bodies must be circular prevented men 
for many generations from discovering the simple law 
that regulates the paths of the planets. What ifa similar 
cause is responsible for a no less incapacitating blindness 
among theologians? Is it not the case that to understand 
the law of the development of a living and coherent 
Theology we have always to reckon not with one factor 
only, but with two, one human and the other Divine, 
both of which must receive the fullest recognition if 
we are to arrive at a true result ? 

This suggestion will at least enable us to do justice— 
at once to those who maintain “the centrality” of faith 
in 8. Paul—and to those who find it impossible to explain 
away the strong language which he uses about the 
Sacraments, or to believe that in the mind of such a man, 
to quote Schweitzer again, “the act and its effect were 
not bound together by religious logic, but laid one upon 
the other and nailed together.” 

Certainly there is no sort of rivalry, let alone con- 
tradiction, in the thought of S. Paul between the human 
eiement in Christian experience and the Divine, between 
faith and grace. He shows no desire to resolve one into 
the other. They are each meaningless in isolation; 
every point in his system is determined in reference to 
both. 

For “in Christ Jesus,” as we read in a later verse in 
this Epistle, “ neither circumcision availeth anything nor 
uncircumcision, but faith quickened into activity by love.” 
And the love that he is thinking of is not man’s love for 
God, but God’s love for man. As he himself shows when 
he says in the passage immediately in front of us, “The life 
that I now live in the flesh I live in the faith of the Son 
of God who loved me and gave Himself for me.” Human 
faith, as 8. Paul understands it, has its ground in the 
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Divine, and it is precisely that Divine ground Mee 
Sacraments are given to enable us to realize. 


Concluding Summary. 


My own conclusions, then, would be as follows: I believe 
that 8. Paul was not mistaken in the interpretation that 
he puts on his own experience. That it was indeed God 
who drew aside the veil that he might see His Son and 
know the relation in which He stands to every one of the 
children of men, whether they know it or not. I believe 
that in some real way Jesus Himself came into touch 
with S. Paul on the Damascus road. If S. Paul had 
already faith in a supernatural Messiah, it would simplify 
the problem of the subsequent development of his thought. 
And I am prepared to believe with Schweitzer that his 
forecast of the future was more coherent than is generally 
supposed : that the redemption he was expecting was an 
event of cosmic significance: and that though not limited 
to the material order it certainly included it. But I do 
not think that S. Paul’s eschatological beliefs can of 
themselves account for the intensely personal relation 
between himself and the Messiah to which his conver- 
sion led—unless the link established by it were real and 
not imaginary, and unless there was something in the 
incident itself to suggest that the Lord in glory did in 
fact:on His side identify Himself with men in general 
and with S. Paul in particular. How else can we account 
for the fact that this conviction of a bond of intense 
personal individualizing love, uniting the believer to 
his Lord who loved him and gave Himself up for him, 
is a gift to the Church from one whose discipleship did 
not begin till after the Resurrection ? 


Again, I cannot ascribe the spiritual results, which in 
S. Paul’s experience followed from his union with Christ, 
to an imaginary “ante-dating of the Parousia.” In 8. 
Paul’s view they were an arrhabon, a _ substantial 
earnest of the good things to come—proof positive that 
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the powers of the new age are already at work, and that 
the Christ is here and now reigning in the kingdoms of 
men. S. Paul’s method of winning others to share his 
experience is not by painting glowing pictures of the 
glory that shall be revealed in us. And we must not 
forget that “the things which God has prepared for them 
that love Him ” are part of the wisdom that He reserves for 
the mature. His appeal to the outsider and to babes in 
Christ is by pointing to a definite fact in the past—the 
fact of the Cross. The same fact to which, in his view, 
it is the primary object of both Sacraments to bear wit- 
ness, at the same time that they bear witness to the 
present interpenetation or “leavening” of the old order 
by the new, and are Divinely appointed means for effec- 
tuating it, 


The Judaistic compromise was perfectly consistent 
with the fullest realization of current Messianic antici- 
pation, but it was blind to the true Significance and 
power of the Cross. And so the Judaizers were shutting 
out men from the present life of communion with God in 
Christ, to which the Cross, and the Cross alone, holds 
the key. 


That is 8. Paul’s final justification for his sublime 
intolerance. He can be no party to any scheme that 
would nullify the Grace of God. “For,” as he says in 
the closing words of our passage, “if righteousness is to 
be attained here and now by the old world method of the 
Law, the Cross becomes an insoluble enigma. You set at 
nought the very purpose for which Christ died.” 


My task is done. I have brought before you in broken 
outline what I think we can learn from the passage before 
us with regard to the outward history and the deep inner 
springs of the life of S. Paul. I cannot help transferring 
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in thought to him words originally used of Dante by 
Rossetti, and saying that to me, “The world would be 
- & poorer planet without S. Paul.” I trust I have not 
trespassed too long on your patience in my endeavour 
to help you to share my conviction, and to fix alittle more 
precisely, his place in the spiritual history of the race. 
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